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[Concluded from our last. ] 
AMALGAMATION OF RACES. 


By the preceding remarks, we think therefore, that we have es- 
tablished the point that there is no historical instance in which two 
nations of different species of the great genus, Man, have ever 
intermingled by general marriages, so as to furm one people, and 
our deduction | Is, ‘that so far as an argument a@ prior? is good for any 
thing, they never will. But though i in a question like this, histori- 
cal facts are perhaps the strongest arguments that can be used, be- 
cause human nature remaining the same when we see similar situ- 
ations always producing uniform results, it is fair to suppose that 
they will continue to do so, yet historical precedent is not all that 
we have to oppose to the planof amalgamation. Let us look back 
at the course of our lives, from infancy upwards. Does not the 
whole course of our education, do not all out habits, opinions and 
prejudices, cry out against a union with the blacks, and can it be 
supposed that the same causes have acted differently on their minds ? 
True it is that they consider us as their oppressors, but does 
the lamb seek to unite itself to the wolf? Does the persecuted 
take shelter under the arm of the persecutor? I can well con- 
ceive that under the tutoring of the Anti-slavery Society, the Afri- 
can may wish either to injure or to avoid us, but never to forget his 
grievances in a closer connexion. 
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- But let us look farther than education and habit. Let us look 
into our own hearts. Let us listen to the silent though powerful 
voice of nature, and ask ourselves if she does not forbid our union 
with the blacks. So far as human institutions have any thing to do 
with a moral and physical change like this, the laws of the land, of 
every State in the Union, forbid marriage between the two races 
which people it. If any such change is ever to be made, it can only 
be effected by reversing law, by outraging nature, by altering ed- 
ucation and setting history at nought. “The miseries which the 
country would have to undergo, during such momentous revolu- 
tions, should deter all men from prosecuting a theory which they 
cannot prove to be based upon moral certainty, and even such suc- 
cess as the wildest visionary can imagine, would never pay forthe hu- 
man blood and human suffering by w vhich it can alone be effected. It 
is certain to my mind, that the change could only, if ever, be ef- 
fected by violence, and this is prov ed by the course of some of the 
opponents of colonization in exasperating rather than conciliating in 
teaching the black to consider himself in a land of enemies, in which 
they are their only friends. When their principles become dom- 
inant, God protect the whites, for their safety will be beyond 
human power. 

No augury can be drawn favorable to the ultimate success of 
amalgamation from the progress which it has hithertomade. ‘The 
very cases of marriage between black and white persons, have been 
met with a general burst of indignation and horror wherever they 
have been reported, and we think that such a reception is ominous 
of the future. 

‘As coming events cast their shadows before,’ it is reasonable 
to suppose that such a momentous change as this, would, if it is to 
be peaceably effected, be preceded by some signs of amelioration 
in the condition of the blacks. But even in this country, where 
liberty is the pole star of the patriot, and equality the alarm-cry of 
the demagogue, not a step has been taken towards such a 
change. ‘The lot of the African is as hard now as ever, and 
it is even natural to suppose his condition will in time to come, 
be rendered worse rather than better, because the policy of 
the Southern States, dictated by their fears of the increase of the 
colored populatic n, is continually i meeposing new restrictions and bur- 
dens upon it, so that in the slave-holding States, life itself is a tax 
upon the African; bond or free. The result of this policy is to 
drive the free blacks to the North; and the time will come, long 
before their condition is so ameliorated as to make their existence 
a blessing to the country, when we shall be obliged to put checks 
upon their immigration even for our own protection. 
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As for the present state of the free blacks, they neither possess 
present power nor the elements of future improvement. Our mer- 
chants, our farmers, our mechanics, our professional men, our in- 
structors both of learning and re ivion, belong, with very few excey- 
tions, to our own favored race. There i is little inclination in the 
mass of the people of that race to extend a participation of their 
advantages to those whom they unjustly deem to be of an inferior 
caste, when they are in fact only to be justified in saying that they 
are ofa different one. 

Here then we leave this branch of the question, satisfied in our 
own mind, as we hope others may be, that this method of domes- 
ticating the blacks, and at the same time rendering them justice, 
can never be emesis to a happy consummation. 

Let us consider more briefly, whether the prospect of retaining 
them here as a separate people, with equal rights with ourselves, 
is a more hopeful one. Such a system has not been very strongly 
or very seriously urged ; but it has a few supporters, whose names 
are a sufficient guaranty that the views which they advocate de- 
serve consideration. It appears te us that a plan like this is a po- 
litical chimera. It presents us at once with that monster which all 
nations, in all ages, have contended against, the imperium in wnpe- 
rio, the empire within an empire, the wheel within a wheel. 
Let us appeal again to history. We find that the existence of two 
equal or independent people on the same soil, has always been the 
cause of exterminating wars. Such were the cases already men- 
tioned of the Spaniards and Moors, and the Americans and Europeans. 
Such has been the case in the East Indies, where the natives have 
urged an incessant partisan warfare upon the Europeans, and from 
whence every ship brings an account of amassacre. But, to confine 
ourselves to Europe, let us look at a few instances where this 
principle has prevailed, and see the effects to which it has led. 

Nearly all the religious wars of Europe, have been owing to the 
partial establishment of it. From the martyrdom of Becket, to the 
Reformation, there existed in England a continual conflict between 
church and state, both claiming the supremacy over the same soil, 
and the effect was a continual bickering and occasional bloodshed 
between the temporal and spiritual powers. ‘This same principle 
was in part the cause which cost Charles |. his head, and James 
Il. his crown. In Ireland it has been the source of unbounded mis- 
ery since the Roman Catholic religion ceased to be protected by 
law. On the continent of Europe it has borne its part in causing 
almost every civil war which has desolated the nations. 

Is it to be expected then, that such a state of things can ever 
be endured in America? It appears to us that all reasons which 
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could oppose it in other countries, apply with greater force here; 
and that the marked distinctions between us and the African, will 
increase ten fold all animosities which must be occasioned by the 
clashing of interests of people who, though inhabiting the same soil, 
are perfectly distinct in their relations and political rights. 

It seems to us, that in such a state of affairs, there would be two 
governments in our land, neither of them subordinate to the other, 
both equal, and what is worse, both supreme. Every thing in na- 
ture seems to oppose this divided dominion. It follows, almost of 
course, that when two equal powers are exerted in the same field, 
there they will be in opposition to each other. Even inanimate 
nature proves it tous. How then can it be expected that two na- 
ticns inflamed by the remembrance of former servitude, on one 
side, and the remembrance of former dominion on the other, can 
ever be at rest in so close a proximity. Innumerable causes of 
jealousy will arise ; and jealousy will even exist without cause, and 
every citizen will be placed on a mine, with countless thousands 
and millions of fiery sparks flying over and around it, any one of 
which should it happen to fall, will involve him, his country, his 
friend and his foe, in one indiscriminate and irretrievable equality 
of ruin. 

It appears then to us, that until the African is relieved from the 
blighting presence of European Society and Institutions, he must 
continue to be the degraded and wretched being that he is. The 
Colonization Society points out the way, and, so far at its limited 
funds enable it, affords the means of effecting this change ; and its 
plan is the only remaining one which appears to be practicable. 

It is however objected that this offer is not made equally to all, 
to the slave as well as the freeman ; and those who are determin- 
ed to ruin the Society, per fas out nefas, right or wrong, draw the 
very forced conclusion, that the Society is inimical to liberty. It 
avails not to assert, both in profession and in practice, that the free- 
dom of the African is one of the dearest objects of the association. 
The charge is reiterated in the face of every fact, and in defiance 
of the characters of some of the greatest and best philanthropists in 
the Union, who have indentified themselves with this Institution. 

It is most true that the Colonization Society does not offer the 
opportunity of emigration directly to the slave, while he remains 
one, and for the simple reason, that such an offer is wholly out of 
its power. By the original compact formed between the people of 
the several States, and by subsequent legislation, the possession of 
negro slaves has been guarantied to the Southern States. It is now 
too late for us to say whether the compact was a wise one, or wheth- 
er, in the language used by a distinguished statesman in the last ses- 
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sion of Congress, ‘it would be made if the bargain were to be 
struck again.’ It is manifest that, while the federal compact sub- 
sists in its present form, to make attacks upon slave property, is a 
violation of thatcompact. When it is rescinded, and then only, can 
we interfere with the Institutions of our neighbors. 

As the Society places its hopes of ultimate success upon the pop- 
ularity, the confidence, and the moral influence which it will one 
day obtain, it manifestly ought to do nothing to destroy that confi- 
dence, or to make any portion of the Union believe that it will act in 
violation of public oider, or public law, or in subversion of the ves- 
ted enjoyment of recognized property. It wishes to act under the 
sanction and within the pale of the laws of the land. It wishes to 
abolish slavery not by bloodshed, not by forcibly severing the slave 
from- his master, but by the conviction on the mind of the master 
that it is for his interest to relinquish the slave. 

Even were it practicable or lawful to emancipate by one act the 
whole of our slave population, still in our opinion it would be ut- 
terly inexpedient. ‘The time is not yet ripe for total emancipation. 
Imagination can hardly conceive a greater evil that could befall our 
Southern brethren—not to mention our own case—than such a mea- 
sure. Let us picture to ourselves nearly three millions of human 
beings without property, without education, suddenly left to their 
own resources, depriv ed by the same act of the means of subsis- 
tence, and of the right of demanding it from any other persons.— 
What peace, what security can then | exist, south of the Potomac. 
The demands of nature will and must be satisfied ; ; and if a starv- 
ing and lawless population cannot obtain food and shelter in any 
other way, they will turn every village into a desert, and every 
house into a funeral pyre, in the accomplishment of their object. 
Even their gladness for recovered freedom, would be sufficient to 
convert such a population into murderers. It is urged that a spirit 
of gratitude will keep the newly emancipated blacks in quiet. 
But such is not the course of nature. All bodies of men under 
sudden and immense changes are ungovernable. The fervid spirit 
of liberty worked so strongly, when the orderly people of Massa- 
chusetts were delivered from the comparatively easy burdens of the 
British supremacy, that it broke out in tumults and insurrections, 
which endangered the existence of the Commonwealth. And can 
it be expected that better rule may be kept with a people acknowl- 
edging no law but their own feelings, when disenthralled, and placed 
within the reach of those whom education and habit have ever 
taught them to consider as their direst foes ? 

We dread and deprecate, then, the extension of the principles of 
those who, opposed both to slavery and Colonization, would let loose 
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the slaves like wild beasts, to desolate and possess the land. We 
have not arrived at such a sickly pitch of philanthropy, as to advo- 
cate a measure which would certainly lead to the extermination of 
one of the parties at the South, and would leave the other ina de- 
plorable state of weakness and distress, merely because every man 
having an abstract right to freedom, that right should be carried 
into immediate fruition, be the consequences what they may. In 
point of fact, the whole composition of society is based upon the re- 
linquishment or violation of abstract rights. The power of inheri- 
tance is in derogation of that abstract right of the living which takes 
all control of property from the dead, and leaves it for the enjoy- 
ment of the first occupant. Punishment also is a violation of the 
abstract right, in virtue of which no one man is answerable to oth- 
ers for his injustice to a third. But do we therefore, leave the 
criminal merely to the vengeance of God? Men always run into ab- 
surdities when they act on abstract principles, without taking into 
consideration the existing circumstances which modify or control 
them. If we insist on the enforcement of all abstract rights, we 
must go back to a state of nature, to which the only road lies 
through as many centuries of anarchy, as have been necessary to 
bring ‘mankind from the state of nature to that of civilization. 

For ourselves we have no fears of the difficulty of emancipation. 
We consider it one of the least obstacles with which the Society 
has to contend. We are willing to believe and hope, that slavery 
among the best and most intelligent Southern men, is looked upon 
as an enormous evil, and a crying injustice ; and that it is still sup- 
ported because of the belief of the utter impracticability of getting rid 
of it. When the Colonization Society has sufficiently developed 
the means for obtaining this end, there can be no doubt that the 
southern masters will gladly contribute their aid to relieve them- 
selves from their burdens. ‘This is abundantly demonstrated by 
the experience of the last few years, as it is well known that the 
Colonization Society has been obliged to refuse hundreds of eman- 
cipated slaves offered to them by their masters for the purpose of 
transportation to Liberia, on account of the low state of their finan- 
ces. Until this difficulty is removed, the operations of the Society 
cannot be very much extended, and its success in its limited 
sphere will only serve to point out the way and demonstrate the 
practicability of rational, humane, and universal emancipation. 

In the mean time, the Society is doing all that it may. ‘To the 
extent of its power, it offers to the African a fertile region of his 
native soil, and offers to make him the paramount Lord of the 
soil. It offers education and respectability, the means of wealth 
and the certainty of independence. It nolonger sends out its emi- 
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grants, on a doubtful or dangerous expedition, to a barren waste. 
When we compare the prospects of these modern pioneers of civili- 
zation with those of our own pilgrim ancestors, how infiritely more 
happy, more encouraging does the situation of the former appear. 
Our fathers were obliged to leave by stealth, their native land 
where they had |! een so persecuted that their injuries overcame 
even the love of country, and exiled themselves forever. ‘They 
were obliged to cross a stormy s’a, and to encounter on their ar- 
rival here, the extremities of cold and hunger, and to behold the 
companions of their wanderings dying around them, while they 
feared to let even the voice of their sufferings be heard across the 
Aulantic, lest it should be answered by new persecutions. ‘ 

On the other hand, the African leaves this country, which has 
always been to him as the land of the stranger, with every com- 
fort and convenience which a liberal spirit of benevolence can 
bestow ; and he is cheered from the shore by the acclamations of 
thousands bidding him God speed. On his arrival, he is welcomed 
by friends who are ready to point out the means of life, and to as- 
sist him until he can win independence from his ewn exertions. 
He stands on that soil, a regenerated being; he feels the pride 
of freedom, le looks upon one of the most fertile regions of the 
earth, and rejoices in the knowledge that he has no superior, that 
all around i is his own. When he looks further, when he reflects 
upon the influence which his exertions and his example will have 
upon posterity ; when he considers that he is setting in motion the 
causes which will ultimately effect the regeneration of his fellow 
men in both hemispheres, well may he say, his is the proudest 
destiny that has ever fallen to the lot of mortal man. 

The advantages of colonization to the African, are so manifest 
now, that the practicability of it is demonstrated, that I can hardly 
realize, that serious, honest objections are made to it. If there be 
any question upon which good men of all parties can unite, this 
appears to be the one. I can see no bounds to the advantages 
of this cause, until Africa is christianized and civilized, and the very 
name of deve ry abolished throughout the world. Well might 
Finley, the apostle of the cause, make the prophetic exclamation, 
‘I know this scheme is from God.’ That prophecy has now be- 
come history. The scheme was from God—and God has pros- 
pered it. The seed, which, when planted, was no bigger than the 
grain of mustard seed, has taken root, and sprung up, and spread its 
branches and yielded its fruit, and promises to. become the great- 
est of the trees of the forest. 
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LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


Tue following letter, from an accomplished and intelligent gentleman in North Caro- 
lina to a distinguished gentleman in the city of Boston, is contained in the Columbian 
Centinel. It exhibits a specimen of the sentiments which generally, if not universally, 
prevail on this subject throughout the southern states, and may enable some of our 
infatuated agitators to perceive the folly and madness of their course : 















Sallisbury, Rowan County, N. C., May 29th, 1833. 


Dear Srr,—lI shall offer no other apology for troubling you 
with a letter at this time, than the importance of its matter. I 
have chosen to address you as being a distinguished philanthro- 
pist; and on more than one occasion, a great sufferer in the 
cause of real humanity ; and from the past history of your life, I 
feel confident that I was not so deceived in the high estimate I 
formed of your character during our too short acquaintance, 
that I need fear you have turned a visionary. 

It is frequently asserted in many of our southern newspapers, 
that there exists in the northern and eastern sections of our 
country, a disposition to interfere with slavery. ‘This I have 
confidently denied on the strength of conversations | had with 
distinguished gentlemen when in your section; and on the 
authority of Mr. Webster’s gratifying assertion, that there prevails 
at the north such a feeling on this subject. as the south would 
wish. More than two years since, in New England, I heard 
Garrison, whom [ looked upon as a misguided enthusiast, and 
literally, a monomaniac, on the condition of the negroes in 
America ; and I was happy to find that he was discountenanced 
by the sober and really benevolent portion of the community. I 
begin, however, to doubt, if I have not been somewhat in error. 
Something, I know not well by what class, nor as yet to what 
extent, surely i is agitated among you. I am not a miscellaneous 
reader of newspapers, and I receive none from New England, so 
that my information is limited to extracts occasionally made into 
more southern journals. Among these, I was greatly struck by 
the following paragraph taken “from the Boston Commercial 
Gazette: ‘At the last quarterly meeting of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, the following resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Among the gentlemen whoadvocated the adoption was Mr. Amasa 
Walker, the candidate of the Anti-Masons for Congress 

“Resolved, That the principles and measures of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, are consistent with every duty 
which we owe to our country, and that benevolence to the masters 
not less than to the slaves, requires us to advocate the doctrine of 
IMMEDIATE ABOLITION.” ’ 
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Here is the germ, I fear, (and I tremble while I think of it) 
that will work the dissolution of our glorious Union. For the 
moment that interference with the condition of our slaves is 
seriously attempted by any considerable party in the non-slave- 
holding states, that moment this Union is atanend. A deter- 
mination not to suffer the free states to intermeddle in any 
manner, with the condition of the slaves, unites in them with 
perfect unanimity every political party, every religious sect, every 
class of society in the slave-holding states. And I pledge myself 
for the accuracy of the opinion, that not even an attempt to 
settle the question growing out of the agitation of slavery, would 
be made on the floor of Congress. 

I love the Union with an unsurpassable affection ; language 
cannot express the strength of it. 1 derive my being from the 
early pilgrims of New England, and I shrink from the idea of 
that ever becoming to me a foreign country. You know that I 
have regarded my rank of an AMERICAN CITIZEN as a prouder 
birthright than that of the haughtiest noble of Kurope, whose 
lineage is lost in the darkness of antiquity. But sooner than 
suffer the Abolitionists to carry into execution their plans, I too 
would go for a dissolution of this Union. I believe, before God, 
that justice and humanity to slave, as well as to master, would 
require of me to do so. ‘This is not a fitting occasion—neither is 
it necessary in addressing you, my friend, to dwell on the dangers 
to be apprehended from ‘meddlesome ignorance in so delicate a 
relation as that of master and slave; nor to expatiate on the 
unwarrantable interference with the rights of others, nor on the 
violation of faith solemnly pledged even in the Constitution of our 
liberties, as is purposed by the Abolitionists. In portraying the 
dreadful consequences to the master, and still more to theslave, with 
the vices, crimes, bloodshed and horrors, that would follow imme- 
diate abolition, who would fail to be eloquent? But immediate 
abolition is an event quite out of the question; and one of the 
certain consequences of any movement, either on the part of the 
slaves or of the Abolitionists, is the riveting with tenfold severity 
the chains of the former. This any one may easily perceive, 
by examining the enactments on this subject, made since the 
distribution of Walker’s pamphlet, and the Virginia insurrection. 

Do not conclude from my earnestness, that I believe the 
Abolitionists as yet, form a numerous or powerful party—but the 
contrary.—Still, I wish, as much as lies in my humble self, to 
warn the good and intelligent to repress in its birth, by their 
strong reprobation, a visionary spirit, which, unchecked, will 
menace the Union of these United States, while it consigns to a 
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severer bondage the unfortunate objects of their crusading folly. 
Especially do not conclude that [ am hostile to emancipation in 
every form, and ready to give over the African race to perpetual, 
hopeless bondage. No. But in this matter the South must take 
ihe lead ; there exists among us on this point, a jealousy—shall 
I not add, well grounded? The Colonization Society is operating 
a great change in public opinion here—it is gaining the confi- 
dence of the whole South. 

I rejoice that the Abolitionists are running tilt against it ; and 
if not discredited by the mad zeal of a misguided philanthropist, it 
will lead, I am sure, to the adoption of judicious measures on a 
much larger scale to rescue from servitude and degradation the 
unfortunate Africans among us. 

[ greatly desire to learn from you the extent of any disposition 
that may exist in your section to attempt directly the abolition of 
slavery in the south, and whatever else of interest you may have 
to communicate on this subject. Could you furnish me any 
information calculated to remove the suspicions and quiet the 
apprehensions of the South, (for I hope and still believe that right 
feelings concerning slavery prevail at the North,) its publication 
in our newspapers here, I feel confident, would be productive of 
great good. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest leisure, [ am, very 
truly, your friend and humble servant. 

































SLAVERY. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 










WE have a goodly clime,— 
Broad vales and streams we boast,— 
Our mountain-frontiers frown sublime,— 

Old ocean guards our coast ;— 
Suns bless our harvest fair 

With fervid smile serene, 
But yet a shade is gathering there— 
What can its blackness mean ? 













We have a birth-right proud, 
For our young sons to claim,— 

An Eagle soaring on the cloud, 

In freedom and in fame. 
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We have ascutcheon bright, 
By our dead fathers bought: © 
A fearful blot distains its white,— 
Who hath such evil wrought ? 


Our banner on the sea 
Doth float with starry eye, 
Emblazon’d glorious,—bold, and free, 
A letter on the sky. 

What hand with shameless stain 
Hath marr’d its heavenly blue? 
The yoke, the fasces, and the chain— 
Say !—are these emblems true ? 


This day, doth music rare 
Swell through the nation’s bound ; 
But Afric’s wailing mingles there, 
And Heaven doth hear the sound. 
Oh God of power !—we turn 
In penitence to thee,— 
Bid our lov’d land the lesson learn 
To bid the slave,—be free. 





LETTER FROM CHARLESTON. 


Some of the views of the writer of the following letter we do not fully concur with, but 

‘have concluded to publish it as it is. 
CHARLESTON, JuLy 8, 1833. 

You ask me to give you my opinion on the best mode of abol- 
ishing slavery from our land. 1 answer, let the slaves be sent 
back to Liberia. I am aware that many differ from me in this 
opinion. In truth, I held a different opinion myself, before I came 
to the South, and was a witness of the evils of slavery. I had al- 
most entertained an idea (and it is one which is too common in 
our {the Northern] section of the country) that the slaves were in 
too many cases little better than brutes: that, deprived of all the 
comforts and blessings of social life, they were made entirely the 
tools of their master’s avarice and caprice. I was then in favor of 
the immediate abolition of slavery, but now I hold to a very dif- 
ferent doctrine ; one which meets with the approbation of the 
conscientious slave-holders themselves, and which is universally 
entertained by all those who have been among the slaves, and 
not taken their opinions from the visionary schemes of the igno- 
rant though disinterested friends of the blacks in other sections. 
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As I said before, the only sensible. and feasible means by which 
the work of freeingpour country from the disgrace of slavery, 
may be commenced with auspices of tolerable promise, is by 
restoring the negroes to the land of their forefathers. It is 
said, that though we are conscious of entertaining an unjust and 
wicked prejudice against the colored people, we do but increase it 
by advocating this colonization, and virtually admitting that they 
cannot stay among us. That this prejudice does exist, I will own. 
But I also believe that it is one from which it is very hard, if not 
absolutely impossible to free ourselves. It must be a work of 
time at the best. ‘The negroes, if they live among us, must form 
a distinct class, Still, if this unjust prejudice were the only ground 
on which the merits of the colonization cause rested, I, for one, 
would not advocate it. My reasons are very different. I believe 
that if the slaves were to be once freed, and suffered to remain 
here, our country would be in a worse condition, and the slaves 
themselves would by no means change their condition—bad 
enough it is true—for one any better. 

The specimens which I saw of free people of color at the North, 
did not give me a very favorable opinion of their ability and will 
to take care of themselves; and I assure you, those I see about 
me now, have not altered it. ‘The negroes are proverbially a lazy 
set, and prefer a frolic or a sound nap under the scorching 
rays of the sun, to laboring either with the mind or body. ‘They 
are improvident, too, and care only for the present moment. I 
asked a slave whether he preferred his own situation or that of 
(mentioning a lazy, drunken vagabond who pretended to 
keep a shop near by, and called himself, free.) The slave an- 
swered very sensibly that he preferred his own, saying that 
had something to eat sometimes, but he always had. 

You can form no idea of the degraded and brutal condition of 
the free negroes ; infinitely worse, for the most part, I assure you, 
than that of the meanest slave. Now I say, let them be sent to 
Liberia. 'There they must labor, or starve. It is the land of their 
nativity; or of their ancestors, the Jand which God intended for 
their habitation. And as regards the slave-trade, what, I would 
ask, can be a wiser and a safer course to pursue, than, by 
peopling Africa with educated and emancipated slaves, to enable 
it to resist on its own shores those lawless aggressions on its long 
injured and insulted sons? 








Q. 
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TEMPERANCE IN LIBERIA. 


TuE following communication is from the Vice Agent of Liberia, the colored gentle- 
man who recently visited this city. 


In answer to your questions, Ist, What is the history of the 
use of ardent spirits at and about the colony by the different 
classes of population ? 

2nd, What is your opinion of the means to be used for the bet- 
ter promotion of temperance in the colony hereafter ? 

Ardent spirits were an article introduced by slavers, ever since 
the commencement of the slave-trade, and had become an article 
of great demand. 

From my first arrival at the colony, it has been my wish to 
abandon the use of ardent spirits; and not my wish only, but it 
was the wish of the principal citizens in the colony. But to abol- 
ish it at once we found impracticable. In the early state of the 
colony we were dependent on the natives, and had to use all 
means in our power to effect the great object for which we em- 
barked. 

The time was when the colonists themselves thought it advisa- 
ble to use a little stimulus for the preservation of their health; 
and when we employed a native, his first inquiries were, ‘how 
much rum am I to have?’ and unless you would give them rum 
you could scarce get them to work at all; we generally gave them 
at that time about two glasses a day. 

But the time has now arrived when the colonists—the princi- 
pal part of them—find that the use of ardent spirits is an evil from 
which no good can arise. Mostof them have therefore abandoned 
the use of it entirely. The natives that could not be hired at 
one time without first agreeing to allow them their usual allow- 
ance of rum, will work for us at this time without scarcely men- 
tioning the want of it. No public laborers in the colony at this 
time are allowed rum. 

You find, sir, it is my opinion upon the whole, that moderate 
means should be used if we expect to be successful. We have 
raised ‘Temperance Societies in the colony, and much good has 
resulted from them ; and I have no doubt but in a short time the 
use of that article will not be known there. 

In this brief manner, sir, I have given you an. imperfect ac- 
count of the use of ardent spirits in the colony. Hoping that you 
will find enough in it at any rate to understand what I mean, in 
great haste, I am, dear sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 


A. D. WILLIAMS, 
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OPINION OF MR. WEBSTER. 


To the views of the great mass of the people of the North on 
the subject of slavery, as expressed through the respectable north- 
ern journals, with scarcely an exception, we are enabled to add a 
letter from the Hon. Daniel Webster, with the letter to which it 
is a reply. 

MR. BOLTON TO HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
New York, May 16, 1833. 
Hon: DantEL WEBSTER: 

Dear Si1r,—It cannot have escaped your observation, that 
warm discussions are how going on in many of the southern pa- 
pers, and much agitation is felt or feigned in a portion of the South, 
on the subject of slavery, and of imputed designs of the North 
against the security and value of that species of property. 

I have been so long and closely connected with Georgia, that I 
am perhaps more watchful than most others in this quarter of such 
discussions as these, and having reason moreover to apprehend 
that at this particular juncture e the tendency, if not the deliberate 
aim and purpose, is to excite universal uneasiness and distrust in 
the slave-holding States, and by consequence to foment jealousies 
and heart-burnings against the non-slave-holding States, which 
designing politicians may turn to mischievous account, I have felt 
desirous since our conversation this morning, of obtaining an ex- 
pression in writing of your views, as to the power of Congress on 
the subject of slaves and slavery, and also as to the existence of 
any wish or design on the part of the Northern men, to interfere 
in any way with the security or regulation of that species of prop- 
erty. 

My immediate object in thus seeking to obtain a written ex- 
pression of your opinion on these subjects i is, that I may commu- 
nicate it to a distinguished friend of mine in Georgia, who shares 
in my solicitude in “relation thereto, and through him to the pub- 
lic at large. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect“and esteem, your obedient 


serv ak 
JOHN BOLTON: 





MR. WEBSTER’s ANSWER TO MR. BOLTON. 
New York, May 17, 1833. 
My Dear Sir,—lI have received your letter of last evening, 
requesting me to state my opinion of the powers of Congress on 
the subject of slaves and slavery; and of the existence of any 
wish or design on the part of northern men, to interfere with 
the security or regulation of that species of property. 
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My sentiments on this subject, my dear sir, have been often 
publicly expressed; but I have no objection to repeat the declara- 
tion of them, if it be thought by you that such declaration might, 
in the smallest degree, aid the friends of the Union and the Con- 
stitution in the South, in dispelling prejudices which are so in- 
dustriously fostered, and in quieting agitations so unnecessarily 
kept alive. 

In my opinion, the domestic slavery of the southern States is a 
subject within the exclusive control of the States themselves ; and 
this, I am sure, is the opinion of the whole North. Congress has 
no authority to interfere in the emancipation of slates, or in the 
treatment of them in any of the States. ‘This was so resolved by 
the house of representatives, when Congress sat in this city in 1790, 
on the report of a committee, consisting almost entirely of north- 
ern members ; and I do not know an instance of the expression 


- of a different opinion in either house of Congress since. 1 cannot 


say that particular individuals might not possibly be found who 
suppose that Congress may possess some power over the subject, 
but I do not know any such persons, and if there be any, I am 
sure there are few. ‘The servitude of so great a portion of the pop- 
ulation of the South is, undoubtedly, regarded at the North, as a 
great evil, moral and political ; and the discussions upon it, which 
have recently taken place in the legislatures of several of the slave- 
holding States, have been read with very deep interest. But it is 
regarded, nevertheless, as an evil, the remedy of which lies with 
those legislatures themselves, to be provided and applied accord- 
ing to thetr own sense of policy and duty. The imputations 
which you say, and say truly, are constantly made against the 
North, are in my opinion entirely destitute of any just foundation. 
I have endeavored to repel them, so far as has been in my power, 
on all proper occasions; and for a fuller expression of my opin- 
ions, both on the power of Congress, and on the groundless charges 
against Northern men, I beg leave to refer you to my remarks 
in the debate on Mr. F'oot’s resolutions, in 1830. 

I am, my dear sir, with much true regard, your obedient ser- 


vant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Joun Botton, Esa: 
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EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLONIZATION SOCIETY: 


WE have before usa circular from a Society in Edinburgh, Scotland, accompanied 
by a letter from a ‘aly in that city, to a Philadelphia lady, distinguished for her benevo- 
lence and diffusive charity. We copy the first part. 


At a Meeting of Ladies, held on the 27th March, 1833, with 
a view to Establish a Correspondence with American Ladies, who 
take an interest in the AMERICAN CoLONIZATION SOCIETY, it 
was stated that the Meeting are moved to this measure, by the 
hope of attaining the whole, or the principal part of the following 
objects :— 
I.—Tue Extension or CurisTIAN INTERCOURSE. 


Every movement which enlarges Christian sympathy carries in 
its bosom a double blessing : it blesses the giver and the receiver; 
and if, haply, these parties meet in a simultaneous effort to con- 
vey relief to a third, the blessing is more than doubled-—it is re- 
flected back in many forms on all concerned. 

In this view, the principles of true philanthropy, and of sound 
patriotism encourage us to seek an intercourse with those females 
in the United States, who commend themselves to our esteem, 
and invite our imitation, by their affectionate exertions on behalf 
of the Negro, who but recently might too justly be said to ‘have 
none to help him.’ There are not in the world women from 
whom we can expect to meet so true a response to our sentiments 
and principles, as from the intelligent Females of the United 
States; and there is no cause in which we can more cordially 
join. Therefore, confiding in the sympathy of Christian sisters, 
we address ourselves to the Female Supporters of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. With them we would unite our prayers, that even 
through this feeble instrumentality, ‘Ethiopia may stretch out 
her hands to God.’ 

Moreover, we owe to America a debt, in the matter of her Ne- 
gro population, which all our efforts will not be able to discharge. 
It was from our country that she received at first the baneful boon 
of slavery. In the case of Pennsylvania, she received it most re- 
luctantly, groaned under it while it endured, and at last it formed 
one of the most prominent reasons for casting off her allegi- 
ance to the mother country, and she forced her way to indepen- 
dence that she might rid herself of this crime. Virginia, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, and Georgia, were alike averse to slave-hold- 
ing, and one or more of these States made powerful remonstran- 
ces to the British throne, which were not successful. 
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To Africa, also, we owe a debt, which no aspirations, no exer- 
tions, no sacrifices, on our part, will be sufficient to cancel. The 
tenants of her wilderness have been in turn incited to barbarity, 
and made subjects of cruelty by Britons. If they have trusted a 
white man, they have been betrayed. If they have heard the 
name of our God, it was in profanation and blasphemy. If their 
benighted minds were ever led to a comparison between the reli- 
gion of the white and black man, it was to prefer their own cruel 
superstitions and puerile ceremonies to the light of that religion 
which Britons dishonored. 

We are called upon, therefore, to be exceedingly glad that 
America has at last planted the tree of Christian Liberty on the 
promontory of Liberia. We are called upon to cheer her in her 
enterprise, not of benevolence only, but of restitution. We are 
called upon to combine our prayers, our hopes, our efforts, with 
hers, and to do what we can to plant our tree also on that injured 
shore. And, if we obey this call, we shall, in return, acquire for 
ourselves Christian friends in America, who, while they add to our 
interest in this perishing life, will swell our expectations of that glo- 
rious and blessed assembly in the life that is to come, where, 
through redeeming mercy, we may hope to meet them face to face. 


A Ladies’ Liberia Society has been formed in Edinburgh, and it is probable that the 
objects of the Colonization Society will be promoted by the cooperation of these 
benevolent females. 0. 


COLONIZATION A MORAL EXPERIMENT. 


‘The faith which is most wanted, is a faith in what we and our fellow beings may 
become, a faith in the divine germ or principle in every soul.’ Dr, CHANNING. 


Tue Colonization scheme presents to the reflecting mind, 
subjects of thought as various as they are important. No topic of 
national interest combines in itself such an amount of material, fitted 
to attract the serious attention, and enlist the warmest sympathies of 
the philosophical and enthusiastic—the patriot and philanthropist. 
Whether we view it as the only constitutional method yet devised 
for the removal of slavery, or regard it as the blessed agent for 
morally renovating a benighted continent; whether we hail it as 
destined to give the death-blow to that detestable traffic which 
modern legislation has brought under the ban of the law, or con- 
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template, as its direct result, the advancement of a degraded por- 
tion of the human race, it is rife with momentous considerations 
and glowing with thrilling interest. 

It is however to the latter, its promirent aim, and one involving 
the consummation of every other object, that I turn with peculiar 
regard and intense hope, and to this point | would devote a few 
remarks. 

It will readily be granted, I think, ‘by all the advocates and 
friends of the colored population, that the chief counter influence, 
against which they are obliged to struggle, is the force of prejudice. 
However various in degree, and however modified by circum- 
stances,—this is the main element of all opposition to the progress 
of this species of philanthropic enterprise. And it is equally 
evident, to the intelligent observer, that a want- of confidence in 
the native capacity of the blacks, a distrust of their mental and 
moral constitution as affording a sure basis for the developement of 
those master principles of individual and national greatness—self- 
government and self-improvement——is the latent or direct founda- 
tion of a sentiment so unfavorable to themselves and their cause. 

The immediate consequence of such an opinion isa want of 
interest in the blacks. ‘There may be, and doubtless is, christian 
principle enough to prevent, in most instances, the natural growth 
of simple prejudice into positive dislike, but scarcely sufficient to 
awaken any worthy feeling of hopefulness and respect, in the 
minds of the multitude. To i inspire and sustain such a sentiment, 
human nature must be addressed through her best sympathies. 
There must be something which speaks of ancient nobleness 
mingled with the degradation of a people, to excite, in their behalf, 
deep and enthusiastic commiseration. 

Our own community and its pervading spirit afford ample illus- 
tration of this truth. ‘The cause of free institutions, and of freedom 
of opinion has been peculiarly our own. We have seen how 
powerfully public sympathy is aroused in favor of the oppressed 
yet magnanimous of the old world. How readily and extensively 
was this spirit enlisted in behalf of martyred Poland! And, when 
excited by the sufferings of Greece, how soon it subsided w hen her 
chains were unspurned and unresisted! How eloquently have the 

ood and great among us plead for the unenslaved but nearly 
annihilated Indian, and with what pathos and beauty have our 
poets sung his melancholy fate, while, a reference to abstract 
principles—to the rights of man—to the evil and sin of human 
bondage—to the duties of religion and benevolence—is alone ade- 
quate to warm the hearts of the many towards the African. Him- 
self must be wreathed with the claims of his cause to attract the 
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ardent attention of his fellow beings. Not to him do men turn, as 
to one who retains even a faint impression of individuality, but as 
belonging to an abject race, possessing the common attributes of 
humanity, i in a very common degree, the victim of degrading cir- 
cumstances upon whom they have wrought their ‘ perfect work.’ 
That such a view is rational or christian, far be it from me to 
affirm ; that it is one which, in the present state of the world, is to 
be expected, and one that is actually and prevalently existent—I 
feel to be true. 

And, I would ask, what means of kindling up a brighter, and 
more perfect sympathy, a wider and deeper interest, in favor of 
the colored population, lie within the scope of human ability and 
come recommended, by their intrinsic excellence and reasonable- 
ness, to human nature? The answer is plain. Let us afford 
every facility for the free developement of African character, in its 
best forms. Let it expand in the invigorating atmosphere of 
freedom, but let the early breath of that bracing and renovating 
air be modified and its efficiency enhanced by every auspicious 
influence. Let the physical circumstances, and the. social spirit, 
amid which it is inhaled, speak a kindred and encouraging language. 
Above all, let religion and education, in purity and power, lend the 
aid of their divine ministry, and the incentives to a holy ambition 
and the occasions for active excellence be neither few nor small. 

Such is the method alike indicated by philosophy and_ intelli- 
gent benevolence. And such a course is avowedly and obviously 
designated by the Colonization scheme, and is now carrying into 
effect under the benign auspices of the American Colonization 
Society. I thankfully recognize in the system of this Institution a 
means which, with the blessing of Heaven, is to improve and 
ennoble a class of mankind, against whose highest interests the 
whole force of physical condition and public sentiment has been 
long and fearfully arrayed. My anticipations on this point are 
based on a view of existing facts, and a recurrence to the first 
principles of human nature and the essential conditions of human 
improvement. 

The testimony of individual consciousness and the world’s history 
declares, that light and warmth are not more requisite to vegetative 
expansion, is education, religion, liberty, to the soul’s 
advancement. Ay, liberty—not that liberty only which leaves 
the body sieibia but spiritual freedom—bringing with it a sense 
of dignity, an elevation of sentiment and a manly confidence, with- 
out which outward freedom is a vain and a dangerous gift. To 
confer this genuine liberty, I believe to be the object of the Colo- 
nization plan. It would strike off the fetters of the slave, and at 
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the same time, place him under influences calculated to disenthral 
his spirit from the bondage of ignorance, superstition and vice. It 
would remove the victim of a depressing prejudice into scenes 
fitted to promote his growth in self-respect and _ self-improvement. 
In short, it would make ‘a freeman of the slave and a citizen of 
the freeman.’ 

Nor does a design so noble fail to recommend itself to those 
whom it so nearly concerns. I have heard an aged and compara- 
tively prosperous applicant for the Society’s aid, speak on the 
occasion the language of nature and truth. ‘'To me indeed,’ said 
he, ‘ emigration promises little, but when I look upon my boys, 
and reflect that they have before them no prospect of advance- 
ment in society, and will rank lower than the lowest of the whites, 
I feel that for their sakes, 1 must go to Liberia.’ 

{t was well said by that beautiful moralist and profound philoso- 
pher, Sir James Mackintosh, ‘the more mind, the greater compass 
of motive,’ and it may be added, with no less truth—the less mind 
the greater need of external incitement. ‘This moral necessity is 
amply provided for in the circumstances of the Liberian colonists, 
and this fact presents no inconsiderable argument in the view of one 
who has faithfully studied the nature of man with reference to his 
outward relations. 

Toa mind, in which lurks one spark of native sentiment, there 
is something inspiring in the very idea of going forth to make one 
of a free and happy Colony ; to take part in founding on the ruins of 
persecution and barbarism, a commercial and religious community ; 
to render those breezes, which bore the cries of the captured, 
melodious with the songs of grateful worshippers; to cause that 
watery expanse, across which the slave-boats darkly hurried, to 
bear proudly on its bosom the ships of the enterprising natives ; 
and to rear, amid the palms, a glorious city—the asylum of the 
oppressed, sacred to liberty, humanity and the truths of religion: 
—in a word, to aid in carrying on a grand MORAL EXPERIMENT, the 
meliorating effects of which, upon the slave system, the slave 
trade and the African race, may, with truth, be deemed incalcula- 
ble. # H. T. T. 
























































PORTLAND COLONIZATION DEBATE. 


A few weeks since several addresses were delivered before tlie 
citizens of Portland, by Rev. Cyril Pearl, agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and a desire was about the same time expressed by 
several of his hearers and others, to form a Society auxiliary to the 
parent Institution at Washington. 

Soon after this, on Friday evening, June 28th, an address was 
given by the Rev. J. N. Danforth, of Boston, Gen. Agent, at 
the close of which, John D. Kinsman, Esq. rose to offer resolu- 
tions in favor of forming a Society. Rev. Dr. Tyler was called to 
the chair. 

General Fessenden, Vice President of the Maine Anti-slavery 
Society, took the floor, and opposed the measure, and continued 
at some length stating objections to the Society, beseeching the 
citizens to pause and consider, before they gave support to that 
cause. 

Mr. Kinsman had no objection to a full discussion, but this was 
not the time for it. Many had examined the subject and made 
up their minds to form a Society ; but if the opponents of the 
cause wished a discussion, its friends would be willing to gratify 
them at any suitable time. 

John Neal Esq. declared himself in favor of a full discussion of 
the subject, and wished a Constitution prepared, that we might 
understand what was to be discussed. As a friend to the colored 
people, he had long been in favor of the Colonization Society, but 
believed great misapprehension existed on the subject, and for one 
was willing to undertake the defence not only of its objects but 
of its doings. He would move that a committee be appointed to 
prepare and report a Constitution—so that full opportunity should 
be given for those who were against the object to be heard at an 
adjourned meeting. 

Dr. Tyler did not see the necessity of collision on this subject. 
An Aniti-slavery Society had been formed in which many of our 
citizens did not wish to unite. No one attempted to oppose the 
formation of that Society, and if the friends of colonization wished 
to form a Society, surely no one could reasonably object to the 
measure. 

Mr. N.’s motion prevailed, and a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Joseph Libbey, William Cutter, George C. Beckwith, John Neal 
and Seba Smith, was chosen to prepare and report a Constitution, 
and the meeting adjourned till Monday evening, July 8. 
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On the evening appointed, a large audience assembled at the 
meeting-house of the 3d parish, and Dr. ‘Tyler being absent, Gen. 
A. Richardson was called to the chair,and W illiam Cutter appointed 
Secretary. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. C. Beckwith. 

John Neal, Esq. presented the draught of a Constitution in the 
usual form, prefaced with some remarks expressing the views of 
the committee in relation to slavery and their desire for the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the colored people of this country. 

Mr. Neal hoped, in regard to the debate which might ensue, 
that no limitation would be set to it, of time, order, or anything 
else. He wished the opposition to choose their own weapons 
and make the best of them. 

From this time the discussion was carried on for five successive 
evenings. ‘The principal speakers against the Society were Gen. 
Fessenden, Mr. Henry Goddard, Mr. Munroe, (a colored preacher, ) 
and Mr. J. Winslow. ‘Those on the other side were Mr. Neal, 
Mr. Pearl, W. Cutter, S. Adams, and the Rev. Messrs. ‘Tyler 
and Beckwith. One of the evenings was occupied by Gen. Fes- 
senden alone ; another by Mr. W illiams, Vice-Agent of Liberia, 
and Mr. Thatcher of Boston, neither of the latter, however, 
joining in the dedate. ‘To save space we shall give simply the 
principal points made by the opposition, and the leading features 
of ne argument agairist “them. 

. The inadequacy of the scheme, in itself considered. The So- 
re had moved but about 3,000 since its organization, and only a 
few hundreds (one thousand) of these were liberated slaves, while 
the annual increase of slaves is 25 per cent. 

2. Its effect on public sentiment. It served to give false security 
to the masters, by holding up a plausible scheme of emancipation 
which is yet impracticable, and areal security by draining off the 
surplus of the slaves. ‘The surplus slaves, such as could not be 
profitably employed, might be removed—this would quiet the 
fears of the master. If he had ten more slaves than he could 
employ, and they were a trouble, he might give away these for the 
purpose of securing the others and i increasing their value. ‘ We 
might give away half of the goods in our store (said Mr. Winslow) 
if this would make the other half more valuable than the whole.’ 

3. The Society did not originate inthe purest motives; many of 
the first members and officers were slave-holders. Dr. Finley was 
often referred to as its founder. The following extracts from his 
letter would show his views before the society was formed. 

‘Could they be sent to Africa a three-fold benefit would arise. 
We should be cleared of them—we should send to Africa a popu- 
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lation partly civilized and partly christianized for its benefit, and 
our blacks themselves would be placed in better circumstances.’— 
[Letter Feb. 14, 1815, Af. Repos. vol. 1, p. 2. 

‘We should be cleared of them.’ How very benevolent !! 
This was the first motive ; but secondly it would remove a popula- 
tion ‘ partly civilized,’ that is semi-civilized, and semi-barbarous for 
the benefit of Africa. Mr. Fessenden thought that to pour sucha 
population upon Africa, would be its greatest curse. 

4. The Society disparage the free blacks ; is an occasion, if not 
the cause of severe laws against both them and the slaves ; ; apolo- 
gizes for slave-holders ; regards slaves as property; and in fine, 
tends to perpetuate and agvravate the slave system. 

In regard to the first and second position, it was said that the 
Society was at least doing something, which was more, perhaps, 
than could be said of their opponents. It was something to 
emancipate 1,000 slaves, and place them in circumstances of per- 
sonal comfort and political freedom. ‘This was in addition to its 
moral influence, which moral influence was the on/y thing affected 
to be aimed at by its opponents. It did not, indeed, fly in the face 
of the law, nor interfere with rights secured by the Constitution. It 
was no nullifying scheme—did not seek to promote insubordina- 
tion among slaves, nor exasperate the masters, by calling them 
thieves, robbers, kidnappers, without distinction—nor by exciting 
bitterness against them in the free States, and increasing the 
alienation that now existed. It chose to act by a different process 
—to change the will of the masters by mild mensunee—~to show 
them how emancipation may be effected—to demonstrate that the 
blacks are capable of improvement—of self-government and 
support—to elevate African character by elevating a community of 
Africans—thus to awaken sympathy and respect for the whole 
race. It promoted emancipation by carrying discussion into the 
slave states. Look at Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky—these 
were the earliest slave States to engage in colonization efforts— 
these were the States where the people wee most nearly prepared 
to abolish slavery by legislative enactments. ‘The friends of colo- 
nization were the leading advocates for emancipation—the discus- 
sions which were preparing the public mind for emancipation were 
led forward by the friends of colonization, and in connection with 
colonization ‘efforts. Agents of the Colonization Society could 
preach emancipation in the South—they had a plan to present. 
The anti-colonizationists do not go there to preach their doctrines. 

The society (said Mr. Pearl) would promote emancipation by 
awakening sympathy for the slaves and securing their instruction— 
by lessening the danger of insurrections, and promoting kind feel- 
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ings in masters and slaves. Inflammatory publications and fear of 
insurrections had occasioned laws prohibiting emancipation—for- 
bidding the slaves being taught to read and write—had occasioned 
jealousy in the southern people. ‘The Colonization Society was 
exerting a counteracting influence—enlisting the humane and 
religious part of the community at the South in behalf of the 
blacks. it was not an education society—but the friends of it, to 
be consistent, must desire the instruction of the blacks. If they 
would -miake a prosperous Colony, they must have intelligent 
coloni-ts. If humane masters wished to liberate and send their 
slaves to Liberia, they would endeavor to instruct and prepare them 
for freedom. Some were now doing thus. An unusual desire for 
the instruction of slaves is now felt, as was manifest from the state- 
ments recently made in this house by gentlemen from the South.* 
The report of the Synod of Virginia, Presbyteries m Georgia, 
articles in southern newspapers, all confirm this view. Now 
let the slaves be instructed—let masters and slaves be imbued 
with the spirit of the gospel—slavery would cease of course—slaves 
would be prepared for freedom, and masters would make 
them free. 

Another influence on slavery was exerted by the moral power 
of evample. Here and there, a master did emancipate. More 
than 1,000 slaves had already been given up—more than half that 
number within less than two years. Multitudes more were offered 
—entire families had thus been blessed with freedom—often with 
great pecuniary sacrifice to the master—from conscientious motives 
—by men who would not buy or sell slaves. Would this render 
slaves more valuable ?—perpetuate slavery? Just the reverse. 
Such examples bore upon the feelings of other masters—the 
slaves thus manumitted, passed through the country to the place of 
their embarkation—it was known and read of all men, that they 
were free—going to the land of their fathers. What was the 
effect of such exhibitions upon the feelings of masters ¢ 

Then as the Colony prospered, and was able to receive increasing 
numbers of this class, this influence would be accumulating. It 
would become a flood of light—a resistless torrent, upon the con- 
sciences of men. 

Again, if this experiment was successful it would change the 
moral sense of the South in regard® to the capacity of the ‘blacks 
for self-government and support. Many thought them an inferior 
race—incapable of improvement, and therefore ‘unfitted for freedom. 
This was a quietus upon the conscience of the slave-holder—it 


* Col. Lumpkin of Georgia, and others. 
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eemed no great sin to holdthem in bondage. But let the Colony 
prosper—its commerce extend, its vessels manned and laded by 
Africans be seen in our harbors—its merchants be seen in our 
cities—let men who a few years since were slaves in this country 
be prosperous free men in Liberia—let this truth be known and felt 
by slave holders—those who hold their brethren as property—and 
how will it affect them? Or let prosperous colonies flourish— 
their schools and churches rise—free government be established in 
Africa—commerce extend with the native tribes—win them away 
from the sl: we-trade—open the way for their civiliz ation—fasten the 
sympathy of the civilized world upon that contine rage means of 
intellectual and moral improvement be poured in, Africans be 
enlightened, and who could hold them in saree Let Africa 
be a civilized continent, and men’s consciences could no more con- 
sent to enslave them, than to enslave Frenchmen or Englishmen. 

In reference to the third point, the Rev. Dr. Tyler said :-— 

A part of Dr. Finley’s letter had been read and commented 
upon to show that the founder of the society had bad motives. 

Was Mr. Finley the man to injure the blacks—to form a con- 
spiracy for this purpose? Hear his language in the very letter 
which had been quoted. 

‘The longer I live to see the wretchedness of men, the more 
T admire the virtues of those who devise, and wiih patience labor 
to execute plans for the relief of the wrete ‘hed. On this subject the 
state of the free blacks has very much occupied my mind. Their 
number j increases greatly, and their wretchedness too, as appears 
to me.’ 

_— Finley, who engaged in petitioning the legislature of 
New Jersey for the abolition of sl: avery—and succeeded in it— 
who instructed, saaiedee «land manumitte “d his ae slaves—who 
took charge of a sunday school of 80 or 90 blacks, and labored 
incessantly for them*—was he the person to injure the black man ? 
Would he pour upon Africa a ‘ semi-civilized,’ ‘ semi-barbarous’ 
population to act the part of the Goths and Vandals—and PErR- 
PETUATE SLAVERY? the very system he was endeavoring to over- 
throw! He doubtless thought that if the colored people, or a part 
of them, could be separated from the whites and made happy in 
Africa, while it was conferring blessings upon them, it would also be 
well for the whites—that planting a colony of colored people, a 
part of whom were intelligent christians, would benefit Africa— 
and that doing this would benefit the blacks who should remain in 
this country. This seemed to be the import of his language. 
Surely if any man was a friend of the blacks, Robert Finley was. 


* Colonizationist, No. 3 
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Samuel J. Mills, one of the first agents and pioneers to A frica— 
the first martyr to the cause—was he laying a plot—engaged in a 
conspiracy against the rights of the colored man ? 

‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Metho- 
dist General Conference, the Baptist ‘General Association, the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, aad 
many of their subordinate conventions, had gine pre sented it 
to the favor of the religious public. ‘ Af. Rep. vol. 1, p. 5 

Had these denominations of Christians entered pe a ‘con- 
spiracy against human rights 7’ and were they unanimous in abus- 
ing the blacks, and — their instruction? Was it their 
obje ct to perpetuate slavery ? Could they not understand its object 
and tendency? How did “people at the south understand it? 
| Numerous extracts were here read to show that the friends and 
foes of the society at the south consider its influence as tending to 
emancipation.]| Could not the people on the spot judge better 
than we at a distance? 

The remarks of Mr. Neal were made chiefly in reference to the 
quotations introduced by Mr. Fessenden, from the Liberator, and 
*Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization,’ on which that gentleman 

mainly relied for evidence to prove the charges under the fourth 
head mentioned above. These quotations were said to be made 
from all sorts of pamphlets and papers, most of which were no 
authority at all, and the passages cited were almost always garbled 
in such a manner as scarcely to bear any resemblance to the original 
sentiment of the writer, whoever he might be. Several of them 
were credited, for instance, to the Society’s Reports, when in fact 
they were t taken from unofficial documents merely bound up in 
the same volume. Others were ascribed to men who might originally 
have entertained such opinions, but had since changed them, and 
some of whom had abandoned the Society because they found 
themselves deceived in regard to its influence in favor of emanci- 
pation. Other sentiments there might be, perhaps, really objec- 
tionable, entertained by here and there a Colonizationist—and 
the Repository made it a practice to publish the speeches as they 
were delivered, whether pro or con—but these were not justified, 
either by the managers or the members of the Institution. So 
much for quotation. After all, the great question was, what is the 
tendency of the Society’s measures? It is of comparatively little 
moment, What A. or B. may have said about them. 

As to the charge of disparaging the free blacks, Mr. Pearl, 
referring to some remarks on the Cante rbury affair, observed, that 
whatever were the views of people in that State, it was as unrea- 
sonable to charge their measures upon the Colonization Society as 
upon the Bible or Missionary Society. 
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He had travelled in all the New England States as an Agent, 
and conversed extensively with the friends of Colonization—had 
found them uniformly desirous of promoting the instruction of the 
colored people—the common feeling was that of kindness and 
sympathy for the blacks. 


But the people were not disposed to sanction the measures of 


the Anti-Slavery Society—this was the reason why they are slow 
to aid in establishing their proposed manual labor school. The 
Society was therefore defeating its own efforts, and standing in the 
way of other measures for the education of the colored people. 
Aside from the efforts of the friends of colonization in this 


country, and the interest thus awakened, the reflux influence of 


the colony would doubtless have a powerful effect upon the blacks 
in this country. As their brethren go to Africa and rise in circum- 
stances there, and their prosperity is known to those who remain, 
new hopes and efforts are awakened; they have new inducements 
to acquire knowledge, prope rty and character, that they may join 
those who have gone before them, or, if they were pre judiced 
against the scheme, they would endeavor to rival-the colonists, in 
this country. 

In regard to what had been done already, Mr. Pearl said :— 
Suppose descriptions of their cendition and prospects had been 
sometimes overdrawn, did the progress of the Society prevent 
efforts for their welfare in this country ? Surely not. Facts 
spread before the community by the society has roused the colored 
people to a sense of their condition, and to efforts for improvement. 

The same facts had enlisted the sympathy of the whites—led 
to the establishment of schools—awakened an interest which never 
before existed in their behalf. He was aware that these who op- 
pose the society claimed this interest as the result of their efforts 
—but it must be remembered that schools and sabbath schools for 
the colored people had been in existence long before their society 
existed—schools in all the New England states had been sustained 
bv friends of colonization for years before the society was accused 

of ‘ preventing their instruction.’ It was stated as almost a uni- 
versal fact that the teachers of the blacks in the Southern States 
are friends of colonization—that nearly al! that is done for their 
instruction is done by colonizationists. 

Several of the speakers in this discussion toek occasion to 
inquire into the comparative merits of the Colonization and Aboli- 
tion scheme, quite minutely, and especially as relates to the influence 
of the former on the interests of Africa ; but these subjects have 
been so often referred to im this Journal that it is unnecessary to 
continue our report any farther. Several of the points, however, 
which were admitted by the opposition, are worthy of notice 
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1. After the statements of Mr. Williams, nothing was urged 
against the Colony. It was generally allowed to be w ell-managed, 
prosperous and promising. None of the statements of Mr. W. 
respecting its influence on the slave-trade or over the natives, were 
disputed. Mr. Fessenden expressed an opinion that the character 
of the emigrant should be good; and so did his opponents, with at 
Jeast equal earnestness. 

Mr. Winslow (a gentleman whose candor in debate was 
highly creditable to him) thought that the Anti-Slavery Society 
ought not to be responsible for the injudicious remarks of an indi- 
vidual, [Garrison]. He did not approve such language, and the 
whole society should not be censurable for the errors of one man. 

Gen. F essenden, on the other hand, did not express any quali- 
fication of his confidence in the propriety of Mr. Garrison’s lan- 
guage and views. In a letter to that gentleman published not long 
since in the Liberator, he declared himself to be ‘ with him, to the 
fullest extent;’ and this endorsement he did not undertake to 
explain. 

The Anti-Slavery Society above named is the ‘ Maine’ Society 
formed some months since at Portland, and respecting which, as it 


made some noise at the time, we may here mention, that most of 


the officers were chosen without their own consent, and by a vote 
not exceeding ten at the maximum. Several of its principal offi- 
cers and almost all its members, we understand, are Coloniza- 
tionists. ‘They are of course Anti-Slavery men, as we all are at 
the North. 

The result of the discussion was the formation of a large and 
excellent Colonization Society, of which over 200 persons made 
themselves members at the close of the debate, before leaving the 


Church. 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE undersigned, having been appointed by a meeting of their fellow citizens a Com- 
mittee to prepare a brief address to the people of this city and State, in behalf of the 
American Colonization Society, and to adupt such other means as they might deem ex- 
pedient, to obtain by subscriptions and donations, the amount of ten thousand dollars to 
aid its cause, beg leave in the discharge of this duty to submit a few considerations, which 
they trust will be deemed sufficient to justify an immediate, general and earnest effort to 
increase the resources of this Institution. 

The Committee will attempt no vindication of the character of a Society over which 
James Mapison presides, and of which Cuier Justice MARSHALL is a Vice President 
—and to which both these eminent men have made generous donations, while they have 
expressed publicly their hope that it might receive support from the State legislatures and 
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the national government. It is not to be denied that the Society was founded by the be- 
nevolent, the patriotic and pious, and that from the great community of these throughout 
this Union, it has mainly derived support. 

That the people of color who have sought its aid, and emigrated under its direction to 
Liberia, have, according to their own testimony and the testimony of others, greatly im- 
proved their condition and character: 

That through its moral influence, numerous slaves (about 1000) have been manumitted, 
and through its agency, settled in freedom and prosperity in Liberia—while many others 
are ready to be consigned to its care : 

That no one has shown or can show that the public have experienced detriment from 
the plans or proceedings of this Society : 

That the Slave Trade has through its efforts been nearly if not entirely banished from 
an extent of 150 miles on the African coast, that the native Africans in the vicinity of the 
Colony are in their own judgment greatly benefitted by its establishment—and that disin- 
terested strangers who have visited them, concur in their opinion : 

That the practicability of the plan of African Colonization on a scale of vast utility, has 
been demonstrated, and that means exist for immensely enlarging its results: 

Whether then the Society be regarded in its influence upon the destinies of our free eol- 
ored population, in the powerful inducements which it presents for the voluntary emanci- 
pation of the enslaved, in its promised benefits to our own country, or the greater bless- 
ings which by establishing Christian institutions upon her shores it must confer upon Af- 
rica, your Committee view it as full of interest, and admirably adapted to accomplish, by 
the most unobjectionable means, a work of vast and enduring utility to mankind, 

Nor should it be forgotten, that this Society proposes the only plan for the general im- 
provement and elevation of the people of color, in the support of which we can at present 
hope to see united, the affections and contributions of benevolent men of all religious de- 
nominations, of every political creed, and of every State in this Union. 

The consideration that the scheme proposed and thus far successfully prosecuted by 
this Society, has received the sanction of the wisest and best men in our Southern States, 
where every question relating to the condition and interests of our colored population is 
surrounded with difficulty, strongly recommends it, in the judgment of your Committee, 
to the favor and liberality of our citizens. While your Committee believe there exists, gen- 
erally, neither in Massachusetts or New England, any disposition to disturb or interfere 
with the peculiar Institutions of the States of the South, they are equally confident, that 
the earnest and generous co-operation of our community will not be withheld from a plan 
approved by our Southern brethren for the removal of acknowledged evils, and the ad- 
vancement of the great common cause of human improvement. 

Your Committee are convinced that enough has been done by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, considering its recent origin, the difficulty of its enterprize, and its scanty 
resources, to afford the best grounds for expectation of far greater suecess, and that the 
results of its philanthropic labors, will at no very remote period, be seen in the intellec- 
tual and moral renovation of Africa, the return of thousands of her exiled children to her 
shores, and the growing prospects of numerous Colonies about her coast, founded by 
American benevolence, that shall substitute among her untutored and long oppressed 
tribes for the infamous slave trade, the advantages of a powerful and lawful commerce, 
and build up, every where, in that land of Darkness, Schools, Churches and all those glo- 
rious Institutions that ever rise to adorn the Domain of a free, civilized and christian 
people. 

Our commercial community may be pleased to learn that the colonists are actively en- 
gaged in trade, exchanging the various products of English and American manufactured 


skill and agricultural industry for the dye-woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil and rice of 
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Africa. The net profits on the two articles of wood and ivory, passing through the hands 
of the settlers from January Ist, 1826, to June 15th, 1826, was $50,736. In 1829, the ex- 
ports of African products amounted to $60,000; in 1831, 46 vessels, 21 of which were 
American, visited the Colony, and the amount of exports was $88,911. In 1832, its com- 
merce greaily enlarged. During the year ending the Ist of May, 1832, 59 vessels had 
visited Monrovia, 32 of which were American. ‘The exports during this period amounted 
to $125,549, of imports to $80,000, and the produce on hand, January Ist, 1832 was 
$17,4000. New and important avenues of trade are coustantly opening into the interior. 

To those who duly estimate the Missionary cause, it may be gratifying to know, that 
many of the native Africans in the vicinity of Liberia, (10,000 at least,) have already 
placed themselves under the protection and Jaws of the Colony, that they desire educa- 
tion, that no deeply founded or strongly fortified systems of superstition stand in the way 
of their conversion to christianity, and that among them is already laid open a most wide 
and promising field for christian exertion. 

The Committee would state, before concluding this address, that owing to the heavy 
expenses necessarily incurred by the Managers of the American Colonization Society, in 
aiding the emigration of cleven hundred persons during the period of a Jittle more than a 
year past, the funds of the Institution have been exhausted, and at a time when numer- 
ous respectable persons of color are making application for assistance. It cannot be 
granted unless special efforts shall be made to augment the resources of the Society. 

And while we are urged to assist this great cause, at a time when more than any other 
since its origin such aid is required, it should be recollected, that no general and earnest 
effort has at any time been made in our city and State for its advancement. 

Your Committee will not permit themselves to doubt that under these circumstances, 
the proposed effort to raise ten thousand dollars for this cause, will receive the well nigh 
unanimous approdation of their fellow citizens. An appeal in behalf of any great object 
of charity, they rejoice to say, has seldom been made in vain to the people of Massachu- 
setts. And when made as in this case in behalf of an afflicted people, seeking as our 
fathers once sought, an asylum on a distant and uncivilized shore, where they may 
secure for themselves and their posterity, through all time, blessings like those we so 
highly prize, to impart to their more wretched brethren the knowledge and the hope of 
the great common salvation, your Committee trust, that all hearts will feel its power, and 
that none will deny themselves the privilege of contributing something, at least, to a 
cause so worthy of the best affections and highest efforts of every friend of human freedom, 


virtue and happiness. 





A. H. EVERETT, HENRY CODMAN, 
SAMUEL DORR, ISAAC MANSFIELD, 

CHARLES TAPPAN, CHARLES STODDARD, 

HENRY HOMES, HENRY HILL, . ComMITTEE. 
MOSES GRANT, H. H. HUGGEFORD, 

E. S. GANNETT, T. B. COOLIDGE, 

G. W. BLAGDEN, B. B. THATCHER, ! 
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INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


THE CANTERBURY AFFAIR. 


We have received the circular of Messrs. Adams and Judson 
relative to this transaction too late for insertion in this number. 
We are glad to see measures taken for furnishing the public with 
both sides of the question. When the evidence is all in, we shall 
probably have an opinion to pronounce. 





MARYLAND, 


THE present position of this State and of its highly respectable 
Colonization Society, in regard to slavery, is deservedly a matter 
of great interest with the public. A communication on the sub- 
ject, from a distinguished friend of the cause at Baltimore, received 
as this number was going to press, will be a theme for comment in 
our next. 





THE STATE OF THE COLONY. 


Mvcu information on this subject will be found in the address 
of the Colonization Committee of this city, appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying into execution, as we cannot doubt they will, the 
noble design of raising $10,000 in aid of the Parent Society. 


Tue high praise which Mr. Cusuine’s Colonization Address, 
delivered in this city on the 4th of July, has received from the 
National Gazette, and other leading southern authorities, makes it 
needless for us to call the attention of the friends of the cause to 
that admirable performance. 





Cotonization Societies, both of ladies and gentlemen, have 
been formed, since our last, at Newburyport ; also a large Society 
at Portland, as noticed in a preceding article. A Society is about 
being formed in Salem. 





MR. GURLEZEY’S Visrt. 


Tue friends of African Colonization have derived much grati- 
fication from the visit of the respected Secretary of the National 
Institution. He delivered several addresses in this city, much to 
the satisfaction of the large congregations who heard them. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the American Colonization Society, reported at the Agency Office, Joy's Building, 
Srom May\, to July 4, 1833. 


John Heath, Roxbury, . 3 : ‘ " : 810 00 
Moubers of St. Pauls’ C ongre sation, Boston, f ; : : 77 00 
Three Gentlemen, ; ; ‘ ‘ . 65 00 
Rev. Paul Dean’s Society, , 2 , : ‘ co 20 GO 
Rev. S. R. Arm’s “6 Windham, Vt., ; : 2 ; i0 32 
Congregational Society, Plymouth, Mass., j< = : ; . £2 GO 
Rev. R. Hurlburt’s Society, Kast Sudbury, . ; F 1} ©O 
C. Stoddard, Boston, to make himself a life member, = 30 00 
Rev. Francis Parkman, “ vi ‘s “6 ; ‘ : : 30 00 
Robert G, Shaw, Esq. “ - “ “6 , : y ‘ 30 00 
Rev. Mr. Adam’s Congregation, Brighton, for same, 3 . 30 CO 
H. ns to send out an emancipated slave, or ‘ ; : 30 00 
J.C. Proctor, é 6 “6 - y . ’ 30 60 

Bd: nund Munroe, és é6 “ s ‘ . : 30 00 
Rev. H. G. Ripley, Newton, . ; ‘ ? 15 00 
Sundry donations transmitted through I Peirce & Parke = , ; , 121 44 
Collection in Federal Street Church, Ne ~wburyport, . ‘ . : 59 96 
Rev. Mr. Towne’s Society, Portsmouth, ? t 3 : : 15 18 
Dr. Parker's, “ ‘é Z : : : E , 34 00 
Rev. Mr. Putnam’s = “ a ; : ‘ , : ‘ 91 11 
A Gentleman, r , ; ‘ nt ‘ . . 1 00 
Dr. Nichols’s Society, Portland, ’ ‘ 3 ; ; - 13 00 
Rev. Jonas Perkins’s Society, Braintree, : ° , ‘ . 31 41 
Evening lecture at Quincy, : . : é - 7 44 
Supplying desk, by Mr. Pearl, , ‘ ' ‘ ’ : 3 00 
Pamphlets sold, ‘ : : ; 2 39 
Unitarian Church, Medford, : : , ; ; 2 ; 14. 30 
Congregational Society, : 93 78 
Supplying desk, by Mr. P ari, ; ; " ; 15 00 
Rev. Mr. Webster's Society, Hampton, N. i. , ‘ : " 7 00 
Lectore at Warner, Me., : : : ; - ; . 5 25 
A Friend, é ‘ ; ; ; : 3 50 
A Ww idow, (nearly all her property Bs ° z . : ° 2 
R. S. P., Exeter, Me., . ‘ ‘ 7 , , ‘ 1 00 
Other Persons, oe ‘ ‘ ‘ : : : : 1 87 
L. Everett, - i 4 - ; : 2 00 
Collection, 4th July, Federal Street Church, Boston, ; ‘ , 56 28 
Rev. Dr. Ripley's Society »Concord, ; , z i : 19 06 
Pr. Ripley, . , ‘ ; : 2 00 
Rev. Mr. W ile 10! s Slacie tv, W eston, ‘ , G ss 10 00 
Rev. T. C. Upham, third payment on G. Smith’ s plan, , é 100 00 


Donations from various quarters, not before acknowledged, . 100 00 





Whole amount, ; ° ; . ° , ° ; 


J. N. DANFORTH, General Agent of the American Colonization Society. 


Ir being thought best to publish the Colonizationist the first instead of the fifteenth of 
the month, this number is dated August instead of July. It will be issued hereafter on 
the first of every month. 
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